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Regents Discuss Future New Deans, 


of IS&T Building Site 


By Brian J. Topp 

The University of Nebraska Board of Regents passed its 
1997-99 biennial budget request at its meeting Saturday in South 
Sioux City, Neb, The budget, which would total over $455 mil- 
lion for the 1997-98 fiscal year and $473 million for the 1998- 
99 fiscal year will be sent to Gov. Ben Nelson for approval by 
September 15. 

Much of the talk at the meeting, however, centered on the 
new Information Sciences and Technology (IS&T) building at 
UNO and where that building would be located. 

“It would be a major mistake,” said University President L. 
Dennis Smith, concerning the possibility of the Douglas County 
Board not passing the proposal made by Omaha’s First Data 
Resources to buy a piece of land from the county at Aksarben. 
FDR has promised to give half of its proposed purchase, 60 
acres, to UNO for the site of its IS&T building. 

Several members of the Douglas County Board have said 
they would prefer to see how voters will treat a gambling initia- 
tive on the November ballot before approving a sale that would 
end horse racing at the track. 

“What those members of the county board are saying is that 
gambling is more important than education,” said UNO Chan- 
cellor Del Weber. 

The Douglas County Board votes hea on the FDR pro- 

posal, | 

Two ofthe largeri items inthe NU biennial budget were build- 
ing projects slated for UNO. 

The first was the approval of UNO’s new IS&T building as 
a $37.5 million project, a decision that did not pass without 
some debate. 

The possibility of saving as much as $6 million by propos- 
ing a $31 million building and housing several engineering pro- 
grams in UNO’s Engineering Building rather than in the pro- 
posed IS&T building was brought up by Regent Charles Wil- 
son, 

The Regents would have an easier time selling their budget 
to the governor and the state legislature, Wilson said, if the Re- 
gents tried to save as much money in their request as possible. 

However, a question of just how much could be saved by 
splitting engineering programs between two separate buildings, 
particularly if those ‘buildings were separated by Elmwood Park, 


-see Regents, page 7- 
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Looking Towards the Future 


By JONATHAN PELPHREY 


With the creation of the new College of Information Sci- 


ence and Technology (S&T), UNO has the opportunity to 
chart new territory in education, said Thomas McClung, the 
new associate dean of IS&T. “This is a relatively new thrust 
in education,” McClung said in reference to the formation of 
a college devoted entirely to information sciences. The new 
college will bring with it a new set 
of possibilities and obstacles. 
McClung, who began his du- 


planning and developing large- 
scale projects as well as an exten- 
sive background in business. He 
said that the opportunity to get in 
on the ground floor of something 
as important as the IS&T college 
was what initially attracted him to 
the job. 

“L really like the challenge of 
building something, of creating 
something,” he said, 

The most obvious building project ahead is the construc- 
tion of a new building that will house the college. The Dou- 
glas County Board will vote today on whether or not to go 
ahead with a proposal by First Data Resources to develop a 
portion of Aksarben into a campus that will be shared by UNO 
and FDR. If the proposal passes, the new IS&T building would 
be located at the Aksarben site, “as part of the broader idea of 
a southern campus,” said McClung. 

Even if the building cannot be built at the Aksarben loca- 
tion, the target completion date of mid-1999 should still be 
met, he said. ; 

‘The building will be built, it’s just a question of where,” 
said McClung. If the building must be built here on campus, 
it will be located southwest of Durham Science Center. 

The new college must also work on building an academic 
program, including a core curriculum. This will take place 
gradually over the course of the next few years, McClung 
said, but there are a few things that are happening now. For 
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Opera Encores Abound for Alumna 


By Paua B. SEEVERS 

Jn March of this year, former UNO music student Leah Creek 
stepped onto a stage in New York City and into her future. Creek 
had earned the prestigious title of Metropolitan Opera National 
Council Winner after successfully competing on district and 
regional levels, in a field of some 2000.singers from Australia, 
Puerto Rico; Canada and the United States. 

According to Robert G. Ruetz, professor emeritus of music 
at UNO and long-time audition judge, such a win is “a pivoting 
point in anyone’s career -- a major accomplishment.” 


Opera company directors will make note that she was one of - 


the winners, which places herhigh on the list for auditions atound 
~ the country and even around the world. 


As vocal instructor for Creek in her senior year recital, Ruetz 


~ knew Creek had special talent. “She is probably one of the fin- 


est students we have ever had in music,” he said, looking back © 


with over 25 years experience on the UNO music faculty. He 
said she was always striving for excellence in her performing, 
and this is evidence that the old adage “nice people finish last” 
just isn’t true, Ruetz attributes her success to “her intense de- 
sire to perform and improve herself,” calling her “‘a bright young 
lady and a hard worker, (giving) 110 plus percent.” In her, he 
‘saw the energy and persistence necessary for the competitive 
world of vocal performance. 


What does it take to develop.a voice. of operatic quality? - 


“Partis God-given,” Ruetz said, “And secondly, it’s the utiliza- 


. tion of that talent, how you develop it yourself, and the training 
that you have. Parents can have influence on the development: 


of that voice from early, early on.” | 

Ina family filled with musical interest, Creek got that influ- 
ence. Starting at an early age with the Suzuki violin method, 
she continued playing through high school. 

“She, all along in her life,” said her mother, Virginia, “had 
this background of classical music.” In junior high and high 
school, “She was always in everything that she could be in that 
required either acting or singing.” She loved it and it “seemed 
to fulfill just what she looked for, somehow.” 

After graduating from Benson High in 1986, Creek chose to 
attend UNO. Her mother said she wasn’t one of those people 
who couldn’t wait to get away from home as soon as possible 
after high school. Her daughter thought there were things still 
to do in Omaha, opportunities to explore, and opera is very ac- 
cessible here. 

During her time at UNO, Creek often performed with the 
music department, in support of her fellow students, and with 
the Opera Omaha chorus. She was a music education major 
and wrote to Ruetz during the time she was student teaching. In 
the letter, she said she was enjoying her student teaching but 


had decided to £0 01 on for her master’s degree, He said it is not . 


~see Creek, page 7~ 


example, instructors in Computer Science, which was for- 
merly a part of the College of Arts and Sciences, now are 
working in IS&T. Faculty and classes from other colleges 
will also be incorporated into IS&T. 

Existing programs and classes will be brought directly over 
into the IS&T curriculum initially, with modifications and 
additions taking place over time. 

“The transition will be fuzzy for 
awhile,” McClung said. “We want 
to take what we can from existing 
programs, but we want to make 
sure we think outside the box.” 

McClung believes some of the 
fresh thinking will revolve around 
how best to serve the Omaha busi- 
ness community. “We need to 
make sure we produce the kind of 
graduates that area businesses 
need,” he said. To do this, the col- 
lege will need to have an applied 
focus, he said. 

“The, challenge is. to have an. 


MICHAEL MULDER 


, emphasis on the application of research,” he said. This i is not 


to say that the college will not be involved in research, which _ 
will remain an integral part of the college’s function, he said. 
The creation and.evolution of the new college will be a 


great opportunity to give back to the business community that 


has been an important support to UNO through the years. 
According to McClung, the response -he has heard from 
Omaha area business has been extremely positive and sup- 
portive and he looks forward to the challenge. 

“We get to build something from scratch and see what 
happens,” he said. ; 


Dream Team Il 
Losing the 
‘Dreamy’ Thunder 


No NBA fan is going to forget about the 1992 Dream Team. 
It was something special — everybody knew it and every- 
body savored it. 

There were players looking for their final center-stage per- 


‘formance. It was Magic, Michael, Larry and Charles all on 


the same 
court 
covered 
in the 
same 
uniform. 
Some- 
thing 
wea s 
magical 
about the 1992 Dream Team’s 44 point average rout of for- 
eign opponents because it was more than a score — it was 
the last hurrah for the HIV-positive Magic Johnson and the 
aging Larry Bird. 

The games were a international showcase of the greatest 
basketball player tu lace-up Nike's in Michael Jordan and it 
was the brash outspoken image that Charles Barkley showed 
the world that put the Dream in front of the Team. 

Take a flight past ‘Dream Team IP and look at the new 
talk of the NBA — Dream Team HI. Headed by younger play- 
ers who took a back seat in 1992. this team is coming out to 
shine. But the glitter is all but gone. 

When the first Dream Team took the court everyone could 
relate. Bird signified those blue-collar workers who worked 
8-5 shifts. Magic represented the west coast style people — 
the upper class. Barkley signified the part of America which 
is brash, openly honest and flamboyant. Jordan signified a 
dream, a dream of perfection which lived in the hearts of ev- 
eryone. 

It was more then a gold medal (which was basically guar- 
anteed to the Dream Team if they decided to show up for the 
games). The 1992 basketball venue signified America and 
the world. Croatia was a team filled with fatigued young men 
who lived in violence every day. Every international team 
took on an identity. 

But it’s now 1996 and we are still comparing the Dream 
Team to Team No. III. There is no comparison. 

The 32,000 fans who watched Dream Team II dip Greece 
128-62 on Sunday, were as quiet as a tennis crowd awaiting 
the serve. There was nothing to hold on to. Who can relate to 
the money-greedy Shaquille O’ Neal? 

The biggest surprise was Dream Team IIH’s narrow escape 
of a 22-and under select team of USA collegiate players (a 
game in which the select team took a 17 point half-time lead). 

But it looks like the team is back on track and ready to 
take on the world, But is the world really desperate enough to 
watch the USA defend their world championship? 

The higher the point totals the youthful team accumulates, 
the less exciting the games become. Since the 1992 team was 
the first Olympic team from the USA to include pro players, 
the blow-outs are becoming predictable and more unexcit- 
able. 


so" 


Tony REINKE 
Sports Columnist 


Besides, most basketball fans have an equally exciting al- - 


ternative — Dream Team I on video tape. 
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Songs Help Revive Forgotten Memories 


I’m always amazed at how. when just a few chords of a par- 
ticular song brush my ear, more than eight years of memories 
flood my mind and my heart bursts with longing to travel back 
in time. 

Everyone has one song, the song, that sums up a memorable 
part of their life. No matter where you are, whether it be in a car 
or at work, whenever you hear that song, a part of your sou! that 
you may have forgotten was there or that you may have shut the 
door on, opens up again. Try as you may, the memories come 
through -- and with the memories, 
come the feelings you felt, the dreams 
that you had and the life that you lived. 

And when the song is over, that re- 
vived part of your soul marches back 
into its place. But not without leaving 
you with a feeling of longing for atime 
that once had been. 

“Pictures of You,” a older song by the neo-punk/alternative 
band The Cure, instantly crushes every grown-up nerve in my 
body and lets the part of my soul left over from my teenager 
days surface once again. I am weakened by the first hint of the 
drummer’s beat and held captive till the last whisper of the 
melody. 

Earlier today, as I was taking care of some of my grown-up 
responsibilities, that song came over the radio and hit me loud 
and clear. l immediately stopped everything I was doing and all 
but ran over to a shelf of dusty photo albums that sits high on 
my wall, well out of reach. 

With little effort, I pulled them down, dusted them off and 
one by one, opened the covers and let the memories hit me like 
a semitrailer. I felt a door open inside me, a door that has been 
closed for a very Jong time. My heart seemed to radiate a warmth 
all its own and ail I could think about was people, places and 
feelings long gone from my life. 

“I’ve been looking so long at these pictures of you that I 


; alrgost believe that they’re real.” 


"The pictures were taken so long ago that many faces no longer 


ONICA BURGHER 


Columnist 


have names, but I remembered how I felt when those people 
made me want to take a picture and freeze that moment in time. 
To capture a memory that someday I could look at and try to 
feel that same feeling again. 

Other pictures are of people whose names I could never for- 
get, but who, for one reason or another, now are only memo- 
ries. 

“Remembering you, standing quiet in the rain as I ran to 
your heart to be near.” 

They are pictures of high school picnics 
and class trips; of parties at times of celebra- 
tion; and times of sorrow when we laid one 
of our own to rest. 

They are pictures of a long-lost love, 
whom I never thought I could live without; 
and of friends with whom I never thought I'd 
say good-bye. 

Most of all, they are pictures of times I remember fondly 
and that made me who [ am today. 

“Uf only I'd thought of the right words, I could have held 
onto your heart. If only I’d thought of the right words I wouldn't 
be breaking apart all my pictures of you.” 

Often I wonder, as I revel in the thoughts of these people and 
places in my past, if ever a song they hear somewhere, some 
place makes them stop what they are doing and break open 


pictures and memories of me. Maybe they remember a time 


when they leaned on me for support or a time when I made 
them laugh. 7 

And the possibility that a picture or memory of me may make 
an old friend of mine now smile, warms my heart. They are 
only pictures and it it only a song. When the song is over and 
the photo album is collecting dust on its shelf, my life remains 
in the present and the future; and here it will stay... until the next 
time I feel need to break open all those “pictures of you.” 

“I’ve been looking so long at these pictures of you that I 
almost believe that they're real.” oy 
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‘How Important is UNO to Omaha? 


Del Weber whizzed one by me Saturday morning. 

Aschancellor of UNO, Weber was in South Sioux City, Neb. 
on Saturday morning for a meeting of the NU Board of Re- 
gents. And while every other member of the press at the meet- 
ing was busy filing stories about skyboxes at Lincoln’s Memo- 
rial Stadium, I had more important, though slightly less glam- 
orous, fish to fry. Or so I thought. 

I had been asking Weber some questions concerning the up- 
coming vote by the Douglas County Board over whether to sell 
a part of Aksarben to First Data Resources (half of that land 
would be donated to UNO). I was hoping to get some interest- 
ing quotes for a column I planned on writ- 
ing that would detail what fools the county 
board would be if they did not approve the 
FDR proposal. And that was when UNO’s 
chancellor said something great that I did 
not quite catch at that moment. 

During the debate over what to do with 
the Aksarben land, Weber said everyone is talking about how 
valuable FDR is and what a shame it would be to lose those 
2,000 high-paying jobs. 

“But no one is talking about the value of UNO to the com- 
munity,” he said. 

And it whizzed right past me. I almost did not write it down. 

At first I thought Weber was giving an almost shameless 
pitch for UNO. After all, a shameless pitch would be the perfect 
thing to give a wet-behind-the-ears journalism student. 

Ileft the meeting thinking of ways to write cruel things about 
any member of the Douglas County Board that was not going 
to vote for the FDR deal. 

But Weber’s little pitch remained in my mind. 

Why has anyone not talked about how important UNO is to 
Omaha? Or Douglas County or the State of Nebraska for that 
matter? 

Oh, sure, FDR is important to Omaha and it would be a shame 
to lose any of their business in this city. They employ over 6,000 
people in Omaha and are looking to increase that by almost 25 
percent. 

And by snubbing FDR, the county board could easily be 
sending the wrong message to other Omaha employers who are 
considering relocating their businesses. Union Pacific in par- 
ticular has hinted that it could leave Omaha if FDR is given the 
bum’s rush. 

These companies do a lot for the Omaha community, but 
make no mistake about it, they would not be here at all if it was 


not for UNO. ; 

The University adds a lot to this community. 

UNO’s outstanding College of Teacher Education not only 
supplies area school districts with quality teachers, but supplies 
them for the rest of the state as well. UNO graduates have been 
in the boardrooms of some of Omaha’s biggest companies, in- 
cluding Union Pacific, FDR and the now-departed Enron. 

UNO helps support and put on the yearly “Shakespeare on 
the Green” festival that has been held in Elmwood Park for 10 
years. It also supplies musicians and actors for local theaters 
and bands. The lead in the Omaha Community Playhouse’s pro- 
duction of “West Side Story” is a current 
UNO student. 

Unlike many of Omaha’s bigger com- 
panies, however, UNO will not be going 
anywhere if the Douglas County Board does 
not approve the sale of land to FDR. 

And that would be unfortunate, because 
UNO has reached a point where its growing pains are becom- 
ing harder to bear. 

UNO is growing, that is what the new Information Science 
and Technology college and expanded curriculum in engineer- 
ing is all about. Omaha has lost too many businesses like Mi- 
cron and BMW because its workforce was not trained well 
enough in the kinds of skills that those employers needed. 

In order to make the jump from a good school to that of a 
great school, UNO needs Iand in which to expand. 

“I wouldn’t recommend (to Regents) that we go into 
Aksarben if it was only going to be for that one building,” We- 
ber said. Many things could be added in the future at the 
Aksarben site, including more dormitories (UNO’s first ever 
dormitories will be built near the Criminal Justice Building, he 
said), practice fields, and more classroom buildings. On acam- 
pus already tight with space, Aksarben would give UNO the 
room it needs. 

And the more UNO grows and is able to serve the commu- 
nity, the better off the community will be. The better able Omaha 
can attract new businesses, the better off the community will 
be. 


UNO is something of which we should all be proud. Can we 
really say the same thing about video slot machines supporting 
a dying industry like horse racing? 

I think the Douglas County Board should have no difficulty 
making its decision this Tuesday. I only hope they see FDR’s 
pitch more quickly than I saw Del’s. 
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Alumni Majority Not Represented 


Dear Editor: 

TI am writing in response to an advertisement printed in the 
Omaha World-Herald regarding the UNO Alumni Associa- 
tion speaking on behalf of some 50,000 UNO graduates i in 
support of the FDR and Aksarben proposal. 

The ad, which ran in Sunday’s July 7 edition, inferred that 
the 50,000 UNO alumni are behind the alumni association 
leaders in their support of this proposal. But, if citizens of 
Omaha and others read the copy carefully, only the leaders of 
this association are those behind this ad. In fact, only 21 indi- 
viduals comprise the association’s leaders. 

‘ After speaking with other UNO colleagues and graduates, 
I discovered none were asked about this proposal by the 

tumni Association, nor were they polled or even sought to 
express an opinion on this issue. It is truly shameful that this 
body would speak on our behalf expressing their personal 
opinion publicly. What type of individuals (leaders) would 
write such loose copy that such inferences might be drawn? 

As a UNO graduate and citizen of the community, I am 
willing to wait until the fall to let the democratic process un- 
fold the future of Aksarben. Let the people decide rather than 
business leaders, large corporations and self-serving politi- 
cians. After all, Aksarben has been around since the 1930s; 
how many landmarks and institutions can Omaha afford to 
lose anyway? 

Steve Kotlarz 

1982 UNO Graduate 


Alotted Seating Enough for Studenis 


Dear Editor: 

In Tony Reinke’s column titled “Is Hockey Really UNO’s 
Sport?” in the July 9 Gateway, he stated there was not enough 
seating allotted for the students at the UNO hockey games. He 
also went on to say that without the support of the students, 
there wouldn’t be any Husker basketball. There would be no 
one to sing the fight song at the Husker football games. Well, 
Tony, this is Maverick territory. Where are the students at the 
Maverick basketball games? I don’t hear the fight song com- 
ing from the students at the Mav football games. The students 
chose this University to receive their higher education. Yet they 
don’t show their support by attending the programs and events 
that are offered by the University. Everyone should be glad that 
the athletic department found enough support in the Omaha area 
to sell 6,389 seats. Hopefully this will be the beginning of a 


~see Letters, page 7- 
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College of Continuing Studies, Non- 
Traditional Enrollment at UNO Growing 


By BETH WARNER 

There are no “typical” students at UNO. Even more, there 
are more than just “traditional” students enrolled. As a result, 
UNO is continuing to offer variations and flexibility for nuii- 
traditional students. 

Karen Garver, an academic advisor in the College of Con- 
tinuing Studies, said that one unique offering at UNO is the 
bachelor of general studies degree. A student must complete 
125 credit hours, within that they must have 30 hours within 
one concentration and two 12-hour secondary fields. Garver 
said a unique aspect of the program is that UNO will give stu- 
dents credit for formal training completed outside of UNO. For 
example, if they have had training in the military or training in 
insurance, they often can apply that to their degree. 

Garver said the program is the oldest and best program for 
non-traditional students. The progra, which began in 1950, has 
19,000 graduates to date. 

“It’s something that has been tried and tested and works re- 
ally well,” Garver said. 

She said that UNO offers a lot of evening classes, which is a 
help to working students. Additionally, UNO offers classes at 
Offutt Air Force Base. 

Currently, the College of Continuing Studies has 1,300 stu- 
dents, Garver said. The average age is 33 and three-fourths are 
part-time students. 

Freshman ounselor Debbie Burchard teaches a one-credit 
class called “New Start.” Burchard said the class is for students 
who are starting college for the first time or have been out of 
school fora long time. The class emphasizes learning good study 
skills and really getting to know the UNO campus. The class 
visits the library, the computer rooms and Health Education and 
Physical Recreation Building (HPER). She said they also learn 
to send e-mail and use the World Wide Web. They also have 
guest speakers. Burchard said the class size is kept fairly small. 

“It’s a small class, so they get to know each other. There’s a 
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real feeling of support from each other and the class,” said 
Burchard. She said the class has been successful, “I know quite 
a few who have finished and graduated.” 

Julie Stoner, an admissions counselor at UNO, is also a non- 
traditional student. 

Stoner said that she started college 12 years after she gradu- 
ated from high school. Because she was also working full-time, 
it took her 16 years to finish her undergraduate work. She is 
now almost finished with a master’s degree and working in the 
admissions office. 

“UNO is perceived as a non-traditional campus,” Stoner said. 
“One thing we do have is wonderfully flexible scheduling.” 
Stoner said UNO offers an unusually high number of evening 
and weekend classes. She said many schools don’t offer as many 
evening classes. 

Additionally, she said UNO faculty members are particu- 
larly aware of the situation of an adult student. “All are able to 
communicate with an adult learners and are aware of adult situ- 
ations.” 

Stoner said, for example, that after missing class because of 
illness she had a professor who was willing to work with her so 
she could maintain her grade. 

She said she also thought other students were respectful of 
non-traditional students. “I didn’t get a glitch of disrespect,” 
said Stoner. “’That’s the culture of this university. We’re a mixed 
bag.” 

Stoner said she thought non-traditional students were fairly 
evenly split between those “starting from scratch” without any 
college and those who had some college, but stepped out for 
some reason. 

“Most people I knew were part-time because we were all 
going back and getting degrees while we were working,” Stoner 
said. 

Stoner said she is glad she went to school and is considering 
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Local Colleges Adapting, iam to Non- 
Traditional Students’ Educational Needs 


By BETH WARNER 

College isn’t just for the 18 to 22 set. 

An informal panel of three admissions representatives from 
three area colleges said that a college degree is achievable for 
students of any age. 

Sue Kropf, director of enrollment services at the College of 
St. Mary, said, “It’s getting harder to define the non-traditional 
student.” She said that at the College of St. Mary, about half the 
students are non-traditional, meaning that they are not entering 
college directly out of high school. She said among their stu- 
dents she sees “‘lots of gray hair,” and many students are grand- 
parents. 

Amy Williams, a marketing and enrollment outreach coun- 


. selor at Bellevue University, said that they have very few stu- 


dents in the 22 to 25 age range. “We see more that are 35 and 
up,” Williams said. 

Non-traditional students are more likely t to enroll in an edu- 
cational program that will prepare them for a specific career 
goal, such as nursing or a paralegal program, Kropf said. 

Debra L. Daly, program coordinator for University College 
at Creighton University, agreed. “We have a skill-based soci- 
ety. Liberal arts doesn’t sell so well for the non-traditional stu- 
dent.” She said that even if a student does choose’a traditional 
liberal arts program, it’s important to gain computer skills, 

Not all students enroll to train for a specific job. Williams 
said that many students attend Bellevue University to increase 
job security in their current job and for increased chances of 
promotion. 

Kropf said that at College of St. Mary, students have said 
“My kids all have college degrees and I want one too.” 

Flexibility seems to be the name of the game in attracting 
older students. 

Williams said Bellevue is “set up to work with the non-tra- 
ditional student.” 

Kropf said that the College of St. Mary offers day, evening, 
and weekend classes. Day classes are offered in a traditional 
schedule and are attended by more traditional students. Stu- 
dents taking evening classes can go just one evening a week. 
Kropf said they offer a unique weekend program in which stu- 
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dents can attend class every other weekend. She said a student 
could complete a degree in four years by taking weekend classes 
only, but that student would have to be in class from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Saturday and Sunday for four years. 

Daly said that Creighton is a “more traditional institution,” 
but the school does offer 10 majors that can be completed in the 
evening. Classes in the evening have a tuition discount. 

Kropf said that non-traditional students receive a tuition dis- 
count of more than $100 for each credit hour for évening classes 
at College of St. Mary. 

Daly said that one disadvantage of being a non-traditional 
student is fewer options for financial aid. Most grant programs 
require a very high financial need and a low income, she said. 

“Low interest loans are the biggest resource for adults,” said 
Daly. Adult students will typically take out a 10-year loan with 
either a four or seven percent interest rate. 

Williams said that Bellevue University is very flexible goat 
accepting credit from other colleges. “We'll take anything from 
an accredited college,” said Williams. 

They are also willing to grant college credit for life experi- 
ence. For example, Williams said that she had one woman who 
had a cosmetics business before starting at Bellevue. She re- 
ceived credit in sales, marketing and management for her expe- 
rience in the business. “The possibilities are endless,” said Wil- 
liams. She said, however, that it is usually difficult to fulfill 


. general requirements like English, history and psychology 


through life experience. She said most life experience credits 
are applied to electives. 

Often, universities will not require ACT scores for non-tra- 
ditional students. 

“Generally, institutions will make it as easy as possible for 
the adult student,” said Daly. 

If a four-year bachelors degree seems like too much ofa 
time commitment, other options exist. 

Williams said Bellevue University offers certificate programs 
in which a student completes 30 credit hours within one major. 


-see Students, page 8- 
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Student Shares Talents with Her Students 


By BLENDA GUARINO 

Lynn Chen, a UNO student from Tayoun, Taiwan, is teach- 
ing Chinese calligraphy at Threlkeld Ast Studio, located at 324 
S. 68 St., in the basement of the owner’s home, Elisabeth 
Threlkeld. 

’ Chen will teach calligraphy during the six week summer 
session of workshops at the studio, Thursdays from 1 p.m. to 4 
p.m. 

The studio has two separate areas. One for pottery and ce- 
ramics, in the garage. The second, dedicated to drawing and 
painting, is in the basement. 

While touring the facilities, Threlkeld showed a drawing of 
an old man, done in pencil on the wall outside her office. 
Threlkeld said the man who drew this self portrait came to her 


as a child. Employees of Boys Town brought him to Joslyn Art. 


Museum. They said the boy had no parents or relatives and all 
he did was draw. Boys Town did not have the facilities or staff 
to encourage the boy and needed the help of the museum. The 
boy, now an old man, became a great artist whén he grew up. 

After the tour, a few students arrived and Lynn Chen came 
into the studio. 


Threlkeld got the class started by providing paper, water- . 


color paints and brushes. She placed books at the various tables 
to demonstrate what they will be doing in their watercolor class 
for the day. Old spray bottles once filled with tub cleaner or 
weed killer are now art tools. Old ice cube trays become water- 
color pallets. Plastic butter bowls hold water. 

Some students brought in their homework, which was cri- 
tiqued. Words were used auc as rhythm, color, texture, shapes 
and unity. 

“We are the infants of wiacat Earth,” Threlkeld said. 

While they started their class learning how to do a wash 
with water colors, Chen prepared for her lesson. 

There are four different points for the brushes she uses, which 
are are made out of sheep and wolf hairs, She also uses either 
bottled ink or a Sumi ink stick. The Sumi ink stick can only be 
described as long and black like a domino. One end is curved, 
the other is flat. When dipped in water, the stick makes its own 
ink, 


Chen uses paper that is divided into several squares to prac- 
tice and show her calligraphy. 

Chen got hooked on this art form when she studied calligra- 
phy for two years in elementary school, After that, she prac- 
ticed on her own — refining her technique and studying the 
work of ancient calligraphers. 

Chen showed the students how to use their brushes to do 
calligraphy. “Hold the brush firmly,” Chen said. 

She showed how to position the brush in the hands. “Pre- 
tend you have an egg in your hand,” she said. 

Control of the brush is important to accomplish the slight 
variations in thickness of their lines. In Chinese calligraphy it is 
the slight variation in thickness and direction that differentiate 
their various letters... 

Chen showed the students one of her favorite books with 
photographs of calligraphy samples of ancient artists. One 
showed calligraphy dating back to the year 303. 

As the students flocked around the small table, Chen siowly 
demonstrated the calligraphy. 

Tt was one of Chen’s Chinese friends and a fellow artist that 
asked her to teach the class. “My friend asked me to teach a 
class on calligraphy,” she said. 

Chen, who is currently attending UNO to study the English 
language, was happy for the opportunity to teach her talent. 
Although she has only been in the United States for a short 
time, she is grasping the language quickly. 

While staying in the United States, Chen lives with her sis- 
ter who will also de attending college in Omaha for the next 
two years. Although it is somewhat frightening and exciting to 
be in a new country, Chen enjoys having the chance to share 
this experience with her sister. Although Chen’s program of study 

will end before her sister’ s, she may stay on until her sister is 
done with school, 

After she completes her stay in America, Chen plans to re- 
turn home to Taiwan to be with her family. 

Although she went to college in Taiwan prior to coming to 
UNO, she plans to attend college again after she returns to Tai- 
wan.-She’s unsure what program of study she will take, but has 


Nation’s Honey Bee 


Population Declining — 


By Heri HELLER 


Several factors are significantly reducing 
the nation’s honeybee population, Charles 
Ingham, professor of biology at UNO, said. 
Major factors causing the decline are insecti- 
cides, mites, and competition from ABICan 
bees. 

Two years ago, Congress was looking for 
ways to reduce spending and cut some sup- 
port programs for beekeepers 
who had lost colonies to insec- 
ticides, he said. 

“It used to be that if you were 
a beekeeper-and you could 
prove that your bees were killed 
by insecticides, the government 
would supplement your losses,” . 
Ingham said. 

The bees come in contact 
with insecticides when they 
gather nectar and pollen from 


flowers. Ingham said they bring eee TnGeride 


the insecticides back — often 
killing the whole hive. 

“The use of insecticides will kill the ben- 
eficial insects as much as the harmful insects,” 
he said. 

Government decisions on the importation 
of honey have also placed financial burdens 
on beekeepers. Ingham said American: bee- 
keepers had been supported by restrictions on 
foreign honey. 

“The government tried to get better rela- 
tions with other countries such as Mexico and 
China and opened the import of foreign 
honey,” he said. “Beekeepers in the U.S. 
couldn’t compete with the lower prices.” 

Parasitic.mites have become a serious 
threat to honeybees. Some varieties, such as 
spider mites get inside of the bee’s breathing 
tubes, Ingham said, Others suck blood from 
the honeybees. 

Marion Ellis, an apiculture specialist at the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln, heads a re- 
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. lation, there’s not another pollinating insect 


search station north of Mead, Neb. where bi-. _ 
ologists conduct studies on mites. 

There is a plant extract material which 
keeps pests off them and could be used to re- 
pel mites from honeybees. 

In addition to research, the facility is used 
for education. 

its are a number of programs includ- 
ing mine which educate bee 
keepers on how to use existing 
technologies to control mites,” 
Ellis said. “Mites are the most R 
discouraging for beekeepers be- | 
. cause they don’t have the tools ie 
to deal with them.” 

Competition from African 
bees is also reducing the honey- 
bee population. 

“Killer bees are very aggres- 
sive and tend to eliminate regu- 
lar honeybees which are better 
pollinators,” Ingham said. 

The African bees don’t store up much 
honey because they don’t need to keep a large 
supply. 

“In Africa, where these bees originated, 
there isn’t the change in seasons,” Ingham’ | 
said, “It’s mostly nice weather all the time.” 

Fewer bees will mean fewer crops for 
plants that require insect pollination, Ingham 
said. Soybeans and major fruits such as 
apples, peaches, and pears will have smaller 
harvests, 

“If you grow those crops that have to be 
pollinated by insects, they will not produce 
fruit or seed if they are not pollinated,” Ellis 
said, “With the decline in the honeybee popu- 


to step up and take their place.” 
Ingham said farmers are now paying bee- 
keepers for pollination on the West Coast. 
“We need to teach farmers to start paying 
for pollination to ensure we have pollinators,” 
he said. 
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Lynn Chen demonstrates calligraphy to Sharon Clawson 
at Threlkeld Studios. 


narrowed it to either business or accounting. 
Chen feels these fields are the most marketable in her coun- 


Chen wants to ensure a bright and successful future for her- 
self and her family, and said she feels this can only Pe be accom- 
plished through education. 


SERVICES 
Peopie who care when you need it most. 
Board Certified OB/GYN Physicians 
© Outpatient Procedures ® Assistance with 


Local or Sedation Anesthesia Parental Notification § 
© Student Discounts . 


Same Day Pregnancy Test Results 
aturday Hours immediate Appts. 


MEDICAL CENTER OF NEBRASKA 


L” Street, Omaha (Easy A\ 


° "« Campus Security . 
e Faculty & Staff locations | 

»@ Campus phone numbers | 
¢ General information 


| For your safety and convenience there is at least | 
| one CAMPUS PHONE in each major building. | 


* The information operator is ready to assist you. 
You can also. stop by the information window in Eppley 
Administration Building for information, free notary services, 
schedules, brochures, etc. 


Camps Security can be reached at x42648 
from. all campus phones. : 


You can also call 911 or Campus Security at : 
(554-2648 or = es 33 campis pay phones FREE EREE. 
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‘Courage Under Fire’ Examines Soldiers’ Honor 


REVIEW BY JOEL D. STEVENS 

“Courage Under Fire,” starring Denzel Washington 
and Meg Ryan as two very different Gulf War heroes, 
makes a gracious attempt at evoking a high level of 
dramatic content in the same military inquiry/mystery 
genre as “A Soldier’s Story.” 

The film opens in the midst of Desert Storm with 
Colonel Nat Serling (Washington) and his tank battal- 
ion in an explosive firefight. Confused and disoriented 
by the explosions and the pitch black night, Nat mis- 
takenly destroys a friendly tank, killing his close friend. 

Unable to deal with his guilt properly, Nat turns to 
drinking, isolating his loving wife (Regina Taylor) and 
children and provoking the ire of his dutiful command- 
ing officer (Michael Moriarty) until he is assigned a 
special case. Nat is assigned to investigate first woman 
to be recommended for the Medal of Honor, helicopter 
pilot Karen Walden (Meg Ryan), who was killed in a 
Gulf War fire fight. 

Washington’s Nat is an honorable man, and he wants 
to see Walden honored for her courage and receive the 
award. He begins his investigation as a cursory one until 
discrepancies arise in witness accounts, suggesting the 
facts are not quite as clear as the politicians pushing for 
the accommodation had hoped. After seeking out each 
surviving member of Walden's crew, including Matt 
Damon as a guilt ridden medic and Lou Diamond 
Phillips as a violent drill instructor, Washington’s sus- 
picions are mysteriously realized, as what really took 
place in that isolated dune becomes clear. Nat’s struggle 
to find the truth serves as his own search for redemp- 
tion, as if the key to acknowledging this hero’s honor is the key to his own. 

Framed nearly entirely in flashback and character account (Washington and Ryan never 
appear on screen together), the narrative closely resembles Norman Jewison’s 1984 film “A 
Soldier’s Story” where Washington is the lone crusader of justice and truth who can’t let go 
when everyone tells him to sweep it under the rug and forget it. In “Courage Under Fire,”, 
Nat is haunted by his guilt, and can’t move on. He is constantly reminded that he killed his 
friend, a dedicated journalist (Scott Glenn), and his friend’s parents continue to inquire about 
the “real” truth. 

“Courage Under Fire” questions the definitions of courage and honor and what those 
definitions mean to a soldier, to an officer and more importantly to a human. Ryan’s Walden 
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Meg Ryan protrays a Medevac pilot who suddenly finds herself in the midst of battle in “Courage Under Fire.” 


is neither superhuman nor flawless in combat and neither is Washington’s Nat. They both are 
simply humans, who in combat made decisions, unconscious of fate and the nature of cour- 
age that made them both heroes. 

Director Ed Zwick seems obsessed with these transient concepts of courage and honor. He 
forms a fine, if inconsistent trilogy with the brilliant “Glory” and the overwrought “Legends 
of the Fall.” Zwick’s camera catches both the horrors of war and the emotional volatility of 
the human spirit in naturalistic style, much like the war movies of old Hollywood. 

“Courage Under Fire” is fine film, possessing two finely crafted characters with two great 
actors. But as an analysis of courage under fire and the struggle with guilt “Courage Under 
Fire” is a good film. As the indictment of why women should be in combat, it’s just average. 
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-from Letters, page 3- 


new era. The Mavs deserve the support that the Huskers re- 
ceive. They are all student athletes trying to do the best they 
can and everyone needs encouragement at some point in their 
life. Attend games and events that the University offers, who 
knows you might enjoy yourself. Students at UNO tend tocom- 
plain about the things they cannot have (i.e. parking) and do not 
see the things they can have. I think if the students want to 
attend a UNO hockey game, they will find a way to get a ticket 
just like they find a way to get a ticket to the UNO football 
games, by purchasing one. 

Geri Sorensen 

UNO Staff 

Grants Accounting 


-from Regents, page 1- 


was put forth by University of Nebraska President L. Dennis 
Smith. 

“Keeping all of IS&T and Engineering together enhances 
the whole,” Smith said. “Everything i in engineering is moving 
towards information sciences.” °- 

Smith also said that the $6 million savings by splitting the 
programs was an optimistic estimate at best. 

The second big construction item approved for UNO was 
the $9.5 million Fieldhouse Renovation project. 

The renovation will give the Fieldhouse a press box for in- 
door events, anew wrestling room, more locker spaces and new 
offices for the athletic department that are more accessible to 
the general public, Over 71,000 square feet will be renovated, 
and more than 48,000 square feet will be added to the Fieldhouse. 

The Regents also passed an initiative that will add $5.5 mil- 
lion to the annual operating budget of the university for the next 

_ twelve years for the purpose of renovation and deferred main- 
tenance, The money will be raised, according to the proposal, 
by the sale of bonds. 
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Darts @ Pool ® Pinball 


Happy Hour: Mon -Sat 3pm -7pm 
Late Night: Mon -Thurs 11pm -1am 


Serving Lunch Mon -Sat 
1iam - 6pm 


"Home of the Loser” 
4556 Leavenworth 
551-4850 


DO YOU HAVE 
HAYFEVER?? 


Volunteers invited for a research 
study for allergy medication. 
Must be 18 years or older. | 


Work on the backlog of deferred maintenance throughout 
the university system could begin almost immediately, said NU 
Vice-President James Van Horn, and work on all major projects 
would begin within two years, 

At the April 27 meeting of the Regents, Van Horn said that 
the Regents should pass the bond issue in order to keep build- 


ings and infrastructure in good condition for the future. 


Compensation. 


Call Nebraska Medical Research Institute. 
(402) 596-9965 


-from Creek, page 1- 


uncommon for an education major to find a strong interest in 
performance. She won a scholarship to Indiana University, her 
parents’ alma mater. Her mother said, “I was interested that she 
go there because she had a lot of SUCCESS, but in Omaha, she 
didn’t know how competitive she was.” 

While in graduate school, Creek performed the roles of 
Eurydice in “Orpheus in the Underworld,” Javotte in “Marion,” 
and Smeraldina in “The Love for Three-Oranges.” There she © 
also met her future husband, Mark Biesterfeld, who is also a 
singer ek 

Over the past few years, Ms, Creek,-a mezzo-soprano, has 
apprenticed with the Utah Festival Opera and the Santa Fe Op- 
era. After performing with Opera Colorado this past year, this 
summer she will play Meg Page in “Falstaff” and Maddalena in 
“Tl Viaggo a Reims” with the Wolf Trap Opera. 

Creek’s success is very exciting for her parents. Hysteria, 
her mother said , isn’t too far from the way she felt when Leah - 
called with the news of the Metropolitan Opera win. At the same 
time her mother found it sobering to think of her daughter as 
one of the nine winners, 

Even with the success she has had so far, Ruetz said Creek’s 
career is just beginning with the winning of the Metropolitan 
Opera competition. No matter what the future brings, this honor 
“adds this element of prestige, I think, to anything she does 
from here on,” he said. 


Sunday, July at, 1996 | 
7:00 p.m. 


Free-will Offering 


Join SOUL SUPPORT inan evening 
of Contemporary Christian and Gospel Music § 
performed in A Capella style! 


St. Paul United Methodist Church. 


54th St. & Northwest Radial- Highway / Maple St. 
Oniaha, NE- 68104. e. (402): 556: 2433 ae 
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-from Students, page 4- 


Willams said completing a certificate can seem like an “attain- 
able goal.” After receiving a certificate a student can then go on 
to get an associate’s degree and then a bachelor’s. Kropf said 
the College of St. Mary also offers certificates in some fields 
which can also be applied to an associates and then a bachelors. 

Daly said if a student would like to go back to school, but 
isn’t sure what to major in, they should talk to an admissions 
counselor. “Most of us aren’t aware of all the jobs that are out 
there, Everyone wants to be a doctor or a lawyer and there are 
all kinds of jobs out there,” said Daly. “Talk to an admissions } 
officer, this is what I do like, this is what I don’t like,” said | 


Kropf. 


The Crossword 


ACROSS 
1 Tablet 
6 Annoying 
person 
10 Central 
13 Estate 
14 Declare 
15 Constructed 
16 Beneath 
17 Kind of bean 
18 Diva's song 
19 Chat informally 
20 Request, of a 
kind 
23 Writer Ferber 
25 Source of 
special delight 
26 Household 
workers 
27 Army delin- 
quents 
‘29 Concern 
30 Literary device 
32 Krazy — of the 
comics 
35 Soul 
37 Swab 
38 Cubic meter 
40 Dog or cat 
41 Showered 
44 Ogled 
45 Swiss city 
. 46 Baking 
chambers 
48 Aim 
50 day of TV 
51 Matons 
§5 Harbor boat 
58 Buifalo’s lake 
59 Other 
60 Dictation taker 
62 God of love 
63 Observed 
64 Spectral 
65 Thesaurus word 
abbr. 
66 Kind 
67 Endures 


DOWN 

1 Self-righteously 
complacent 

2 Tumaer of films 

3 “Grin —" (ald 
provarb) 

4 — the line 
(obay) 


Pages 
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i'm in the Gateway! 


Call 554-2470 to apply. 


Kropf said that part of the appeal of getting a degree is the 
sense of accomplishment. It’s something you do totally on your 
own. If you don’t do it, no one will.” B 
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§ Chore ~ 
6 Insect 
appendage 
7 Satanic 
8 Kind of trailer 
9 Farm machine 
10 “Ave —" 
11 — box 
(television) 
12 School VIP 
15 Wife and 
husband 
21 Go by 
22 Rhone city 
24 Per —(daily) 
26 Horse's neck 
hair 
27 Do penance 
28 Dry 
29 Head cover 
31 Infamous Idi 


32 Mainspsakers 42 Nalve 51 Avarage grades 

33 War god 43 Hand out 52 Butter substitute 

34 Turmer or 45 Nibbles 53 Employer 
Danson 47 Gontalner §4 Conlined 

36 Sitaforsports 48 Wardolf §6 Distinct entity 
avants 49 Hamburger §? Leaves 

39 Youngster gamish 67 Colong, e.g. 
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Cio. 
GRANDPLNENTS OF TUS FUTURE 


YON HDS TON. EN YZ 

_ WE OUR AGE, THD TOWN 
13 WIGS BOTN WING IN CURT FS 
TRAP SHON TO BIN DRUGS. 


\ TAN WING ALIRROX 


TAN OUT THE GREE... 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Notices 
Advortising willbe rejected that 
discriminates based on age, 
raca, color, national orlgin, 
religion, sex, disability, marital 
status or soxual orientation. 


Lost & FOUND _ 


FOR ITEMS LOST AT UNO, 
Contact Campus Security, EAB 
100, 654-2648, Turned-Inilemscan 
be clalmed by a description and 
proper Identification. 


Advertising for Items lost or found 
on the UNO campus will bo 
published free in the Gateway for 
two weeks. Farms are avallablo at 
the Gateway Office located in Milo 
Bail 4st Floor, 


Penconace — 


FREE PREGNANCY TESTS 
No appt. needed 
6001 Leavenworth, 

or new north Omaha location: 

1723 N. 33rd St, Lower Level 
Call for hours * 
EPS PREGNANGY SERVICES 

654-1000 


DON'T PLAY HARD TO FIND! 
Get up a voice box to meet man 
andwomen. Divarse lifestyles toa) 
Cafl 1-900-407-7072 ext, 001 
$2.95/ min. 18+ T. Tone Only. 24 
hour avaloncomm 305-525-0800, 


LITTLE CAESARS PIZZA ATE24 
N. SADDLECREEK (8 NOW 
HIRING FULL & PART-TIME 
EMPLOYEES, WAGES BASED 
ON EXPERIENCE. ONLY 
MATURE HIGH ENEAGYLEVEL 
me NEEO APPLY. 683- 


OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED. 
University of Nebraska Foundation 
Phonathon {fs looking for self- 
mollvated Individuals to help ralso 
money by phoning University of 
Nebraska at Omaha alumni. 
Applicants should possess good 
communication skills, abliity towark 
atownpaceanda positive altitude. 
Phonathon held July 15 through 
November 28. Flexible scheduling 
with part-time evening and 
weekend hours. available; work 
throughout the entire phonathon 
or just In the summer or fall 
semester. Enjoy casual, 
comfortable work atmosphere on 
campus. Competitive starting 
salaryplus{ncentives, ifintarested, 
call the foundation at 695-2302, 


Don & Milles 
44th & Farnam 
Now hiting part-time help for all 
Positions. Days and nights 
available, We offer an exceptional 
workenvironment, 1/2 pricameals, 
flaxibte scheduling and great 
managars) It you can work only & 
hours or want 60 hours we would 
like to talk to youl! Apply after & 
am. faa 


AIRLINE JOBS- Now hiring 
dcomastio&intemationatstafil Flight 
atlandants, (ticket agents, 
rasefvationists, ground crew and 
tore. Excallenttravelbanafitsi Call 
Alriine Employmant Services. 1- 
206-971-9690 axt. L674. 


____ HOUSING _ 
AULBO PARIMENTS 

SO Min. of Free Long Olstance 

Calling at Move int 


APTS., HOUSES and sleeping 
ems. for rent, roommate lists - call 
UNO Housing Referral Servico 
654-2383 or stop in the Admin. 
Office, Milo Ball Student Center. 


’ Spacious 2 plus bdrm. apt. § 
min, to UNO, Central alr, faundry, 
parking avall. $4265 + elec, Call 
341-1190, 


1 bdrm. basement.apf.’S min. to 
UNO. Central alr, laundry, parking 
avall.,$300. Utllilespald. Calla41- 
118. 


For SALE 


SEIZED CARS from $176. 
Porsches, Cadillacs, Chovys, 
BMW's, Corvetias. Also Jeeps, 
4WD's. Your Area. Toll Frae 1- 
600-898-9778 Ext, A-3892 for 
current Iislings. 


GOV'T FORECLOSED homes for 
pennies on $1. Dalinquent Tax, 
Rapo'e, REO's. Your Area. Toll 
Frae(1)800-898-9776 Ext. H-3832 
for current listings. 


_. DEAVICES: 


Computerupgradas and custom 
bullt systeme. 

Lowest prices In the arag. 

PC SUPPORT 288-5628, 


AO INFORMATION. 


Gat in on the beat deal going? 


A Gataway Clasalfied. 

13 OllierentLocalionsnsar =—atust $3 for FOURLinaelatough 
Graighton, MuluddandUNO to fiinkofabslier dal... 
2ahourmalnienance.Nawer  AndsosasytJuatpickupitie phone 

updates, 1 Bedroomefro...$285 and youcould be here! 
2 Bedrooms trom....... $388, Gall 684-2470 of Stop by the 

Gas Heat arct Wate? Paid, Galaway Cfilee, Mila Balt 1st Floor, 

No Sectiond Askaboulourapectal discounts for 
Cal 408.0800 EHO UNO alaii, sluderita, faculy. 
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